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The concluding part is a speech in defense of the convention by 
Sir Horace Plunkett, the first which he made in a great many years — 
years in which he was doing the best work recently carried out in 
Ireland. He pleads for the convention and asks that all Irishmen 
support it. To those who keep the undying hatred for England, " I 
would say the England of the war is wholly unlike any England that 
has ever been." It is an England that wants to do justly for its 
own sake, for the sake of Ireland, and because of the opinion of the 
world. Alas that Sinn Fein will take no part at this moment, when 
at last Britain has recognized that settlement of the Irish question 
must come " from ourselves alone." Ulster will find, when the 
issues are discussed, that there is an honest desire not to coerce her 
people but to win them. 

Since these chapters were written the Convention has successfully 
completed its work, and though because of another great issue the 
present looms darkly, I am filled with hope that the spirit of these 
writers will prevail both in England and Ireland ; and if that be so, 

Edward Raymond Turner. 
University of Michigan. 

The Political History of the Public Lands from 184.0 to 1862. 
By George M. Stephenson. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1917. 
— 296 pp. 

The rapid disappearance of the public domain, the growth of 
cities, the rise of modern industrialism, and newer problems in the 
distribution of the nation's wealth lend increasing significance to 
American land policies. Dr. Stephenson's work is a valuable contri- 
bution to a gradually expanding body of information concerning this 
aspect of our developing political, social and industrial life. In 
general, the land history of the United States, so far as federal ad- 
ministration is concerned, may be divided into four periods : disposi- 
tion under a restricted and governmental revenue plan; distribution 
under limited but facilitated purchase and pre-emption; home- 
steading and increased popular distribution; and conservation and 
limited restrictions. These periods include the occupation of public 
lands in general ; also the utilization and exploitation of national re- 
sources. Mr. Stephenson's book effectively tells a story, chiefly in its 
political and congressional aspects, of that intensely interesting period 
transitional from limited governmental sale and pre-emption and 
purchase to that of popular distribution under the Homestead Act 
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of 1862. The period covered was highly dynamic and was compli- 
cated by rapidly developing problems such as those of internal im- 
provements, the tariff, sectional rivalries, the Kansas-Nebraska con- 
troversy, slavery and states' rights, not to speak of affairs of lesser 
importance but of the utmost concern politically. Moreover, frontier 
influences and the spirit of pioneering were operating in fullest in- 
tensity and effect. 

In his preface Mr. Stephenson sets down the three chief themes 
of his study: the history of public-land legislation in Congress; a 
portrayal of the sentiment of the different sections of the country 
relative to disposal of the public domain; and an estimate of the in- 
fluence of public lands on the general political and legislative situa- 
tion during the period from 1840 to 1862. The success which has 
attended him in his first task is obvious to anyone familiar with the 
effort involved in the examination and reporting of congressional pro- 
cedure and action. With a good sense of relative values the salient 
points of national land legislation, not only during the two decades, 
but considerably prior to the period from 1840 to 1862, are presented. 
A defect is found, however, in a certain confusion of the main out- 
lines of the story. This will perhaps be remedied in the future by a 
complete graphic exhibit of the complicated steps in American land 
legislation and policy. 

The second task involves an amount of research which will scarcely 
be completed for much time to come. Mr. Stephenson apparently 
gives a fairly true picture of current opinions and sentiment in vari- 
ous sections of the country during the period touching land policies 
and practices, without burdening the reader with a mass of detail 
valuable in itself but often confusing and disconcerting. Any effort 
at sounding public opinion and current thought requires a vast 
amount of work on " source " materials which is laborious and irk- 
some, but a careful selection of such material lends a certain zest to 
the chase. The author of this book has evidently enjoyed ransacking 
the columns of Horace Greeley's Tribune, Ritchie's Richmond En- 
quirer, Rhett's Charleston Mercury, and Evans' Working Man's Ad- 
vocate. Besides these are the other newspapers of the times which 
both reflected and helped make public sentiment ; also the interesting 
correspondence and memoirs of such men as Clay, Calhoun, Tyler, 
Van Buren, Johnson, Schurz, Webster, Crittenden and others. This 
effort of Mr. Stephenson to arrive at a better understanding of the 
exciting years before the Civil War deserves appreciation and re- 
spectful consideration. 
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Third, Mr. Stephenson attempts to show how the land question 
affected the national and sectional life of the country in other fields 
of public interest and concern. The South was profoundly stirred by 
the existence of vast areas of unoccupied land, drawing off popula- 
tion from a depleted soil which attracted no new people; the West 
was always more or less dominated by the open frontier; the East 
exhibited a divided public opinion on land questions because of un- 
certainty as to the way " the West " would affect her trade and 
manufacturing interests. These sectional jealousies and conflicting 
interests are readily evident in the campaign of 1840, and later in the 
demoralization of the Whigs. The manufacturing East looked with 
jealousy upon the growing West ; the South faced the perils of west- 
ward migration, New England tariff policies and the rising abolition 
movement; while the West was becoming increasingly impatient of 
restricted land occupation, the financial policies of the East, and 
artificial limitations on its own spirit of individualism and control of 
its own destinies. According to the author, the campaign of 1840 
must be set down as a landmark in our public-land history, as it then 
became evident that the West had not only the lands but also the 
votes to enable it to be regarded as a power in national politics. 

While this book aims chiefly to present that part of our land his- 
tory dating generally from the passage of the first general pre- 
emption law in 1841 to the passage of the Homestead Act in 1862, 
considerable attention is paid to the development of the pre-emption 
system. Homesteading and homestead legislation were a logical 
development from the breakdown of pre-emption before public sen- 
timent. The first pre-emption law, that of 1830, was a recognition 
of a right to land possession under certain circumstances sanctioned 
by public opinion and practice for many preceding years. Then 
limited and temporary legislation gave place to permanent enactment, 
and finally, with many arduous twists and circumlocutions, we ar- 
rived, in the National Homestead Law, at legal approval of " squat- 
ting." Questions of land sale, gradation of land prices, land boun- 
ties, cession of public land to states, land grants, distribution of land 
sales to cover state debts, and similar problems, important as they 
were, were in fact secondary in importance to the main idea of a 
liberalized land-distribution policy. 

While definite agitation for homestead legislation became an active 
factor in American politics about 1844, Mr. Stephenson suggests 
that the first congressional vote on a homestead bill in 1852 offers a 
convenient dividing line in the consideration of public-land legisla- 
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tion. The subsequent course of congressional action occupies a con- 
siderable portion of Mr. Stephenson's attention from this point. This 
study will be helpful to one interested in the rise of ideas and the 
various movements leading to the development of Republicanism, the 
contest of strength between Douglas and Lincoln, and especially the 
relation of Lincoln to these affairs of local and national interest. 

Not the least important feature of the book is a bibliography of 
well-selected documentary, newspaper, periodical and book material. 
A particularly good feature are notes showing where newspaper and 
other similar material of the various states may be found. 

Robert Tudor Hill. 

New York City. 

Western Influences on Political Parties to 1825. By Homer 
C. Hockett. Columbus, Ohio State University Bulletin, vol. 
xxii, no. 3, 1917. — 157 pp. 

This discriminating and well-documented essay of Professor 
Hockett grew out of the author's " search for the key to the political 
history of Monroe's presidency, so long superficially known as the 
Era of Good Feeling." It is an analysis of causes of the rise and 
fall of the two great parties which struggled for supremacy during 
the early decades of our national history ; and the text of the essay 
is the late Professor Callender's dictum that the " improvement in 
the economic condition of the West which set in about the time of 
the second war with England ... is the most important event in 
our economic history during the first half of the nineteenth century." 
It was this event which broke up not only both the old Federalist 
and the old Republican parties, but even the very basis itself of the 
old party alignment. " The question is not now," wrote an Ohio 
journalist in 1823, " whether this candidate or that is a democrat or 
a federalist, but whether he is a friend or an opponent to domestic 
industry and internal improvement." The writings of Rufus King 
and John Quincy Adams furnish an interesting commentary on this 
statement. 

Professor Hockett follows Frederick J. Turner faithfully in his 
emphasis on the geographic-economic conditions (the frontier, scarce 
specie, abundant land, the livelong struggle with the wilderness) as 
the basis of our party divisions, even from colonial days, rather than 
the inherited social stratification of the European countries. Hence 
the need to look far deeper than the mere political causes of the sev- 



